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Anne'e Sociologique . 

A new sociological review (annual) is announced, with above title, 
under the direction of Professor Emile Durkheim, of Bordeaux. The 
contents of the first number, which has not yet reached us, are as fol- 
lows : Premiere partie — Memoires originaux: I, E. Durkheim, " La 
prohibition de l'inceste et ses origines (L'exogamie);" II, G. Simmel, 
"Comment les forces sociales se maintiennent." * Deuxieme partie — 
Analyses et notices bibliographiques des ouvrages et articles farus sur les 
questions suivantes : I, "Sociologie g£n£rale;" II, "Sociologie reli- 
gieuse" (Etudes generales de religions comparers. Religions primi- 
tives. Cultes domestiques. Rites fun^raires et cultes des morts. 
Cultes agraires. Rituel. Mythes. Organisation du culte); III, "Soci- 
ologie morale et juridique" (Etudes sur Involution du droit et de la 
morale. Etudes sur les mceurs en g6n£ral. La Famille. Le Mariage. 
La Peine. L'organisation sociale. Le droit de propri6te\ Divers); 
IV, "Sociologie criminelle" (Statistique morale. Le crime et les 
races. Facteurs particuliers du crime : sexe, age, profession, alcoolisme. 
Vagabondage. Criminalite, politique. Questions diverses); V, "Soci- 
ologie economique" (Etudes sur la valeur. Conceptions economiques 
generales. Groupes professionnels. Histoire du travail. Evolution 
commerciale) ; VI, "Divers" (L'Anthropo-sociologie. La socio- 
g^ographie. Questions de demographie). A. W. S. 



Die Philosophie der Geschichte als Sociologie. Von Dr. Paul 
Barth, Privatdocenten an der Universitat zu Leipzig. 
Erster Teil : Einleitung und kritische Uebersicht. Leipzig, 
1897. Pp. xvi + 396. 
The author's position appears in such propositions as these : 
" History as science has for its subject-matter human societies and 
their changes. In recent years sociology has claimed this definition 
for itself. Sociology is, therefore, nothing but history arrived at 
consciousness of its task " (p. 4). " A complete sociology would, 
therefore, be completely identical with historical philosophy. There 
is only a difference in the names. Since the name ' sociology,' how- 
ever, i. <?., ' the science of society,' emphasizes only one object (2. e., 

1 This is an abbreviated version of the paper by Dr. Simmel of which the first 
half appears in the present number of this Iournal. 
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society), and leads to neglect of the other object, the human type, 
it is advisable to call the scientific treatment of history 'philosophy of 
history,' a name with a much older historical claim than sociology " 
(p. 10). "There is but one science of the fortunes of the human 
species, call it sociology, or the philosophy of society, or, as we have 
decided for ourselves, philosophy of history" (p. 12). 

It is fortunately dawning upon a great many students that there 
can be " but one science of society," but few are now so bold as to 
think the time has come to give that one science a perfectly adequate 
name. The main thing is to be sure that, whatever be the section of 
the sometime-to-be " one science " in which we are doing our work, 
our method is fit to make our work tributary to the ultimate result. 
We ought not to waste much more time about names, unless it is clear 
that they seriously help or hinder scientific processes. Whether Dr. 
Barth's work will contain an actual contribution to the " one science " 
cannot be judged until the second volume appears. The present 
volume contains some very acute criticism, by no means always valid, 
however, but it is chiefly a re'sume' of the various sociological theories 
from Saint-Simon to Kidd. The book will be to many a convenient 
epitome of the growth of sociology up to date. Dr. Barth discusses 
first the beginnings of sociology. With summary reference to Plato, 
Aristotle, the mediaeval and Renaissance philosophers, he virtually 
credits Saint-Simon with having originated the new way of looking at 
society for which his pupil presently supplied the name. Barth makes 
a very successful exhibit of the further dependence of Comte upon his 
master and rival. The author, nevertheless, calls Comte's " the first 
sociological system." Barth discusses the successors of Comte under 
the heads : " The Classifying Sociology " : viz., E. Littre", De Roberty, 
De Greef, Lacombe, and Wagner ; " The Biological Sociology " : 
Spencer, Lilienfeld, Schaffle, Fouille'e, Worms ; " The Dualistic Soci- 
ology " : Ward, Mackenzie, Hauriou, Giddings, and various popular 
writers. The author adds to his account in each case an estimate 
of the group discussed. 

The second division treats of " The One-sided Conceptions of His- 
tory," z'. e., first, the individualistic; second, the anthropological; third, 
the ethnological ; fourth, the " cultural ; " fifth, the political ; sixth, the 
ideological ; seventh, the economical. The third and last division 
approaches what seems to be the purpose of the author, the proposal 
of a new philosophy of history. The first chapter attempts to argue 
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down the view that a philosophy of history is impossible. The 
second sketches the author's own view, viz., that we must take the 
horde as the germ of human society, with promiscuity and belief in 
spirits as its prominent traits. From this as a beginning the course 
of development is through the "first organization," the tribe {Stamm), 
arranged in " group-families," contemporary with animism ; second, 
the tribe arranged in gentes, contemporary with naturalistic polytheism. 
Then law-giving, from which came social classes, and from natural 
religion legal religion. The decline of class structure came along 
with heterogeneous conceptions of the world. Mediaeval social 
stratification was broken up by absolutism, yet a great revival fol- 
lowed in the sixteenth century, due to the ethical idealism of Prot- 
estant religion and the culture of "humanism." In the present 
century " liberalism " has prevailed, side by side with an inductive, 
analytical habit. The outcome is present need of revising ethical 
judgments to get a basis for a better social order. 

Readers would look for the second volume with more interest if 
the sketch contained in this third division thus outlined had been 
omitted. It promises something more like a topical index than a 
philosophy, and it provokes the suspicion that its expansion will turn 
out to be very weak dilettantism. 

Albion W. Small. 



The History of Mankind. By Friedrich Ratzel. Translated from 
the German by A. J. Butler. Vol. II. New York and 
London : Macmillan & Co., 1897. ?P- 5^2, 8vo. 

This second volume continues the work, which will probably be 
completed in three volumes. It is a description of the world's popu- 
lations 'from the ethnographic standpoint. The parts of the work 
contained in Vol. II are: Book II — D. "The Americans;" E. "The 
Arctic Races of the Old World;" Book III— "The Light Stocks of 
South and Central Africa;" Book IV — "The Negro Races;" A. 
"The South and East Africans." Necessarily the treatment is of the 
most condensed sort. To cover the whole field of ethnography in 
three volumes is no easy task. The work is naturally one of reference 
rather than of easy reading. The two most extended and important 
discussions in the volume are those dealing with the Americans and 
with negro peoples of south and east Africa. It is possible to err in 



